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Mr. CAMBRELING’S REPORT. 
(Continued from page 654.) 





In our remarks, in the last number, on 
this voluminous document, we stated that 
the diminished rate of increase of our fo- 
reign commerce and navigation from 1815 
to 1828, compared with their increase from 
1789 to 1807, was not fairly attributable 
tothe policy of our government, as the 
committee allege, but to the altered cir- 
cumstances of the world, and to the mea- 
sures Of foreign nations over which we 
had no control—and that the condition 
of that commerce and navigation had not 
been greatly affected by our revenue laws. 
We will add some further remarks in sup- 
port of the last position. 

The amount of our exports will be ordi- 
narily equalled by our imports, and can ne- 
ver long exceed them. This is the uni- 
versal law of commerce ; for nations, no 
more than individuals, will continue to part 
with their commodities, without receiving 
au equal value in return. And this ex- 
change of equal values is exclusive of the 
duties or taxes which either nation may 
impose on the products of the other. A 
nation buys its imports with its exports, 
and for every million of the one which it 
pirts with, it receives a million of the 
other in return, however high that million 
may be taxed after it is brought home for 
consumption; and it can receive no more 
than a million, thongh the goods should 
be duty free, except so far as a foreign 
nation chooses to become its creditor. 

But thongh the tariff or impost cannot 
permanently affect this equality between 
the imports and exports, it is admitted 
that it may affect their amount by dimin- 
suing the imports. The enhancement of 
price occasioned by the duty tends to 
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check the importation, both by lessening 
consumption and by the substitution of 
domestic products—nay, the duties may 
be so high as to put a stop to importation 
altogether «xcept by smuggling. 

But in these cases the effect of the di- 
minished importation, compared with the 
exports, is shewn by the rate of foreign ex- 
change. ‘I'he nation then selling more 
than it buys, foreign bills are at a low 
price in the market—there being more 
sellers than buyers; and this circumstance 
of a hundred dollars in a foreign country 
being worth less than a hundred at home 
would operate to lessen exports and to en- 
courage imports, until the equilibrium be- 
tween the two was restored. Such was 
the state of things between this country 
and England in 1797 and 1798, when, ow- 
ing to our great export and the high pri- 
ces of our staple products, a bill of a hun- 
dred pounds sterling was worth less than 
ninety in America. 

Now from 1815 to this time, the state of 
exchange between this country and En- 
gland indicates no such excess of exports 
over imports, on the contrary, as it has al- 
ways been above par, it shews, as well as 
the amount actually entered at the custom 
house, that the value of our exports has 
scarcely equalled our imports, and that 
the difference constitutes a debt that we 
still owe abroad. It is clear then that the 
tariff has not prevented us from importing 
as much as our exports would pay for, and 
that it has not diminished these exports by 
a low rate of exchange. 

It is not however denied that the tariff 
has lessened the amount of our imports, 
and by them, of our exports, but the ques- 
tion is, to what extent it has done this. 





Let us suppose that there had been no 
addition to the impost since 1815. Then 
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unquestionably our importations would have 
been greater than they actually were, and 
exchange would have been yet more 
againstus. ‘This would have had the effect 
of somewhat raising the prices of our cot- 
ton, tobacco &c.,as $100in England would 
have been worth considerably more than 
$100 in this country, watil, by the rise of 
price here, and the fall there from an in- 
creased supply, a limit would have been 
set to our annual exports, and consequent- 
ly to our annual imports. 

It is not easy to say how much our ship- 
ping and foreign trade would have been 
increased by the supposed change. Ad- 
mitting that five millions have been annu- 
ally drawn from the pockets of the people, 
by means of the impost, which might have 
been left in them consistently with the 
gradual reduction of the debt, (and this is 
conceding too much,) it must net be sup- 
posed that the whole of this annual five 
millions would have gone into the fo- 
reign trade. By no means. A part would 
have built houses, mills, and barns and 
otherwise given employment to domestic 
industry—a part added to the accumulated 
capital of the country—and oly a part 
expended in foreign products. Sach a re- 
sult would no doubt have enlarged the 
sphere of consuinption, and augmented the 
productive powers of the country, but these 
effects would have been produced without 
much increase of our forcign trade, or im- 


ovement of price in our great staples of 
> 


export, increased as their supply would 
have been in the foreign market. 


Sut some have argued that if we had 
been more liberal consumers of foreign 
goods, foreign nations would have been 
thereby able to purchase more of ours. 
This is true to a certain extent, and only 


to a certain extent. A nation, it is true, 
can sell only in proportion as it buys ; but 
as what it buys is determined by its own 
wants and means, so what it sells, is deter- 
mined by the wants and means of other 
nations. And we cannot see how the ad- 
ditional consumption of English woollens 
and hardware in America would have ena- 
bled England to consume an equal addi- 
tional value in cotton or tobacco. The 
further consumption of a bale of muslins 
would create a demand for the bale or two 
of cotton required to make it, but not for 
the twenty bales required to pay for it. 





And the additional employment we might 
have given to the operatives of Manchester, 
Leeds, and Sheffield, would scarcely have 
occasioned the further consumption of a 
pound of tobacco for every additional h og's- 
head we must have paid for their manufac- 
tures. The increased supply, then, of our 
chief articles of export, in foreign markets, 
not being met by a correspondent de- 
imand, they would have fallen in price, 
which would have checked the further in- 
crease of exports, and consequently of im- 
ports. And yet many good people in the 
Southern States have been persuaded by 
wily politicians, and their faithful echoes, 
the party journals, that the fall in the price 
of cotton has been owing, not to its in- 
creased production, but to the duties on 
foreign merchandize. 

The preceding remarks, it is admitted, 
ure not applicable to our wheat and other 
bread stuffs, which have a far wider range 
of consumption, and have, moreover, the 
peculiar property of creating their own 
consumers—but these were subjected to 
duties so heavy as to amount to a prohi- 
bition—grain, we believe, having been im- 
ported expressly for consumption in Eng- 
land, but one year within the last twelve. 


| ‘The committee, indeed, in speaking of the 


change of policy in the British government 
on the subject of grain, remarks that it is 
+ now admitted on certain conditions,” and 
adds that, although the rates of duty are 
high, they are yet far more moderate than 
miost of our duties. But does not the 
committee know that the effect of a duty 
in restricting trade depends upon the nature 
of the commodity and other circumstances, 
as well as upon its nominal rate ; and that 
the duty on grain in England is so regulated 
asto prevent importation, except in a dearth, 
while every shop and retail store in our 
country is filled with English manufactures? 
How does it happen that the committee 
are so disposed to exaggerate the errors of 
its own government, and to soften those 
of her great commercial rival ? If in its 
paramount regard to truth, the commit- 
tee should “nothing extenuate,” neither 
should it + set down aught in malice.” 
So much for the rash assertion hazarded 
by the committee, that but for the impolitic 
measures of our goverment, the navigation 
of the United States would have been 
“double its present amount.” We will 
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now continue our animadversions on some 
other parts of the report. 

The committee, in speaking of the re- 
strictive systein, makes no distinetion be- 
tween “ihe materials of war,” and any 
other commodities, and says that “ the ex- 
ecplions sometimes admitted, are mere 
remnants of an erploded system.” We 
will not stop to notice the doctrine here 
advanced by the committee farther than 
that they have misapprehended the gronnd 
upon which this exception to the rule of tree 
trade is justified by Adam Sinith and others, 
whichis not that it isa measure of economy, 
but “ because the defence of a nation is of 


much more importance than its opulence.” | 


But we cannot forbear to remark on the 
coincidence between the language used by 
the committee against restrictions, and that 
used about the same time by a writer in 
Blackwood’s Magazine in favor of them. 
In the January number of that work, the 
author of a series of essays on political eco- 
nomy says; 

* The ministry and legislature are half 
a century behind the body of the country 
in knowledge. They and their literary 
partisans are blind to the prodigious mass 
of information which experience has _pro- 
vided in the last fifty years; and they can 
see nothing but the erploded dogmas of 
the economists.” 

It thus appears that while one set of 
politicians and writers with us are la- 
bouring to prove that the decline of trade, 
or at best its stationary condition, in this 
country, is owing to the increase of restric- 
tions, another set in England are labour- 
ing as strenuously to shew that the admit- 
ted “ distress among the agricultural and 
commercial classes” in that country, is 
owing to the taking off such restrictions, 
and that each set charges its opponents 
with supporting not only false, but “ exr- 
ploded doctrines.” 

We are very far from saying that there 
opposite arguments balance each other : on 
the contrary, we think that the general 
doctrines of free trade, as maintained by 
Adam Smith, in opposition to those of the 
mercantile system, are as satisfactory and 
convincing as any reasoning not mathemat- 
ical can be, but still we see no good that 
can arise from supporting these doctrines 
by such unsound arguments as we have 
been considering, but a great deal of mis- 
chief, with both parties. For their fallacy 








will be sure to be detected by their oppo- 
nents, whose minds will be thereby less 
fitted to receive the sounder doctrines that 
have been associated with them; while 
on the other hand, with their own party, 
they are calculated to raise false hopes, 
and by inducing the southern states to over- 
ate the mischiefs of an impost, to preju- 
dice them against the cheapest, easiest, and 
in fact, only practicable system of exten- 
sive revenue to the general government. 
ilence it is that we have felt ourselves im- 
pelled to oppose the false reasoning of the 
advocates of free trade, as well as of their 
adversaries. 

This false reasoning as it appears to us 
consists In exaggerated views of the mis- 
chiefs of the tariil, impolitic and detrimen- 
tal to the national wealth as we admit it to 
be, and in the denial of the common ex- 
ceptions to the general rule of leaving 
trade to regulate itself. We think that 
the doctrine of these exceptions is justly 
expounded by Mr. Madison, and that the 
greater part of them are as well establish- 
ed—stand upen the same impregnable 
cround—as the doctrines of free trade it- 
self. And if the committee will refer to 
to Mr. Madison’s views, they will find that 
hisreasons why a nation’s liability to war 
justify a protecting duty in peace, and the 
rule he lays down for limiting the amount 
of that duty, remains without an answer, 
or at an attempt of an answer from them; 
and that when they would substitute de- 
nunciation for argument, they must write 
with more propricty of language and with 
a happier irony than they have done in the 
following passage : 

« We trust that we shall adopt no such 
antiquated absurdities in the practical le- 
gislation of our free government: and that 
we shall forbear to levy perpetual taxes on 
our country, on contingent calculations of 
war and peace, however gravely such a 
policy may be sustained, by all the logicial 
deductions of arithmetic, resting, as such 
solid and profound speculations ever must 
on the flimsy foundation of hypothesis.” 

The question how far it may, under the 
peculiar circumstances of our country, 
conduce to the permanent advancement of 
its wealth, to hasten the acquisition of 
manufacturing skill, in which we are defi- 
cient, and the want of which would be fa- 
tal to the success of a manufacture, though 
the prices of labour capital and the raw 
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material favored it, is yet an unsolved pro- | 


blem in political economy ; and it would 
have been well worth the labours of the 
committee, since they did connect the sub- 
ject of manufactures with that of com- 
merce, to have given it a calm, patient and 
_thorough investigation. But this would 
have been the bow of Ulysses to their arms, 
judging by such of their shafts as we have 
seen. They have adopted the trite and 
easy method of settling this questien by 


referring to the most palpable errors of the | 


mercantile system, and the plainest princi- 
ples of Adain Smith, as if they were impar- 
ting something new and unthonght of, 
merely because now and then some news- 
paper scribbler or writer of a two penny 
pamphlet has chosen to call them in ques- 
tion. 

Such is not the way in which this great 
problem is to be settled. These general 
maxims may do very well in an clementa- 
ry treatise. ‘They may suit the countries 
and times in which they originated. Most 
of them indeed, apply to all countries and 
all times. But the sfatesman should look 
atthem with reference to the circumstances 
of his own country. We have suid that 
those of the U. States were peculiar. We 
had reference to the facts that our popu- 
lation is substantially agricultural, with the 
nearest manufacturing nations 3000 miles 
distant from us; and that by reason of 
our more rapid increaae than those na- 
tions, and their refusal to let us furnish 
them with our surplus grain, we are less 
and less able to supply ourselves with their 
manufactures. 

The committee have persuaded them- 
selves that our foreign trade ought to have 
doubled in the same time as our popula- 
tion. Admitting for a moment that they 
are right, do they suppose the rule to bea 
permanent one, or even that it will continue 
so long as we are an agricultural people? In 
fifty years from this time, our population, 
after allowing for a diminishing ratio of 
increase, will amount to between forty and 
fifty millions of people, and it will be thin 
even then, for our territory. Does the 
committee think that our trade with Eu- 
rope will or can increase in the same pro- 
portion ? Supposing the mannfacturing na- 
tions of that quarter of the globe to be as 
able then to supply our forty millions with 
their fabrics as they are now, how should 
we be able to pay fur them? It is to be 
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remembered that we must sell, as well as 
buy, and although they might perchance be 
able to furnish us with our cloths, our 
silks, muslins, hardware, pottery &c., as 


| easily as when we had but one eighth of 


the numbers, (which we by no means ad- 


| rit.) it would not follow hat they would 


lso use cight times as much tobacco, cot- 


ray 
a 


| ton, and the other American products they 


take from us. We presume that the com- 
mittee will not push their theory or credu- 
lity so far as this. Even they will concede 
then that the time must come, and that in 
less than half a century, when a large and 
increasing proportion of our people must 
cease to purchase foreign manufactures, 
and either provide them at home or do 
without them, and that the immediate check 
will be created by the low price of those 
products with which our teeming land will 
clut every foreign market. 

But in truth, this time has already come, 
and the greater ratio of our increase has 
for some years manifested its tendency to 
depress the prices of our products by aug- 
menting the quantity, and to make us less 
and less able to purchase foreign commo- 
dities, in proportion to our numbers, than 
we formerly were. 

Without doubt the decline in the value 
of labor which this state of things suppo- 
ses will prove a great stimulus to manu- 
factures, and the wants and necessities of 
our people, free and intelligent as they 
are, would, under any policy, eventnally 
compel a resort to them, but as it would 
certainly be better to prevent poverty, than 
to rely upon it as a remedy, the question 
is whether we ought not to cherish that 
manufacturing skill which ean alone pre- 
vent the means of human comfort from be- 
ing extended to a less and less portion of 
our people. 

We invite the committee to consider of 
this subject, as well as all those who have 
the permanent prosperity of the country at 
heart, and who do not thik that every 
question in political economy is to be set- 
tled by referring to two or three of its 
elementary principles for the thousandth 
time. 

The preceding remarks have been made 
on the supposition that the tables annexed 
to the report were authentic and accurate. 
We have however just seen a fact stated in 
the New York American of the 19th. inst 
which seems to have escaped the commit- 














tee, and which will very materially affect 
the comparison between British and Ame- 
rican shipping. It is this ; that under the 
description of registered tonnage in Great 
Britain, all vessels not under fifteen tons, 
are comprehended, whether employed in 
the foreign or coasting trade, or in the 
fishing business ; while in this country, 
only those employed in the foreign trade 
are registered ; the coasting vessels, if over 
twenty tons, being enrolled, and if under 
20 tons, only licensed. ‘Vo compare then 
the shipping of the United States with that 
of Great Britain, we must add our enrolled 
tonnage, and that employed in the fisheries 
to the foreign tonnage, as corresponding 
to the registered tonnage of Great Britain ; 
and we shall find its total amount to be 
1,741,391 tons, instead of 824,781 tons as 
stated by the committee. It is really a 
pity that a part of the industry which the 
committee, or rather its chairman, has spent 
in the manufacture of arguments, had not 
been employed in providing the raw ma- 
terial of facts, especially as the latter is, we 
believe, the first duty of a legislative com- 
mittee. 

It will further appear that if our whole 
tonnage in 1816, equal to 1,372,218 tons, 
be compared with that of 1825, equal to 
1,741,591 tons, it will be found to have 
increased about 27 per cent; which is 
something more than the British tonnage 
has increased in the same period, suppos- 
ing it to have been 1,987,791 tons in 1816 
as stated in the report, and 2,508,190 tons 
in 1828, as stated by the writer in the New 
York American ; for which year the coin- 
mittee say they could not obtain a state- 
ment. 

Comparing the statement of this writer, 
who appears to be an intelligent merchant 
of New York, and for whose respectability 
the editor vouches, with that made by the 
committee for 1827, the British tonnage 
has experienced a considerable decrease 
since 1827—and the fact receives confirma- 
tion from a well written article in Black- 
wood’s Magazine for the last month, which, 
in denouncing the effects of the relaxation 
of their restrictive policy, says : 

“Through the acts and policy of these 
rulers, its shipping has been for some time 
decreasing, and it has now less than than 
ithad fifteen years ago. The real decrease 
is much larger than the apparent one. The 
amount of idle tonnage is now far greater 
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than it was sometime since; and there 
has been a great increase of river and in- 
ferior coasting craft, which is of little val- 
ue in respect of naval power. The quality 
of its ships has sustained very serious de- 
cline. Jts ship owners have lost half their 
ploperty ; they can draw no profit from the 
remainder, and they can make no provision 
for replacing their vessels as the latter wear 
out.” 

“Through the same acts and _ policy, 
British ships are now, to a large extent, 
repaired, provisioned, and supplied with 
stores in foreign ports. If they cannot con- 
veniently be sent to the foreigner for 
the purpose, he is allowed to send them 
bread and other articles.” 

We have made the preceding extract 
not that we believe that the liberal policy, 
partially adopted by Great Britain, is re- 
sponsible for the difficulties of the times 
in that country, more than that our restric- 
tions on imports have occasioned the di- 
minished increase of our shipping, but for 
the purpose of shewing that precisely the 
same arguments are relied upon in that 
country to prove the impolicy of free trade, 
that are used here to prove that of restric- 
tions ; and that both the one and the other 
ascribe to the mere commercial policy of 
the government evils that are principally 
to be referred to other causes. . 

See errata, at the end.¢§ 
(To be continued. ) 
creme sence ae 
COMPARATIVE VIEW OF MODERN 

AND ANCIENT POETRY AND LI- 

TERATURE IN GENERAL. 

( Continued from page 645.) 

Justice also favors the claims of wo- 
men to precedence in social life, as an 
equivalent for the: exclusion from civil 
authority. The more a man respecis 
the moral worth of the female scx and 
the more clearly he understands his true 
interest, the more ready he will be to 
adopt sentiments W hich, though sometimes 
but a pleasing illusion, are yet the only 
means of reconciling the apparent incom- 
patibility between he chastity of the sex 
and the possession of freedom. We all 
admit, if itis required, that gallantry, as it 
oxhibited itself in the later days of chi- 
valrv, was merely a fantastic caricature of 
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the originally noble feelings. ~The char: ge 
of the perversion of the constitution of 
nature, which the old Grecks according 
to their views might bring against the 
modern customs of deifying the feniale 
both in prose and poetry, may be retorted 
on the Greeks themselves, ifwe were to 
maintain with Aristotle that we ought to 
consider as established laws of nature 
that which is most excellent and most 
useful. In the south of France, in ltaly 
and in Spain, the ‘Troubadour sung of a 
love which was entirely unknown in the 
ancient world. ‘Those songs were the be- 
ginning of modern poetry. 

Dante, the father of Italian elo quence, 
was first animated by love to write son- 
nets and canzonis, and then an epic poem, 
in which he made his beloved Beatrice 
shine among the saints in paradise. Pe- 
trarch’s poetry and deification of his au- 
ra are the same thing—What a contrast 
between these poems and those of Ho- 
mer and Pindar, Virgil and Horace. 
The inventors of the chivalric epic, Bo- 
yardo, Pulci and Ariosto gave to roman- 
tic love, by imitating the marvellous in 
chivalric romances, such an inclination 
to the monstrous, that it necessarily be- 
came ridiculous. ‘This took place about 
the time when Berni, with only partial 
success began to introduce the ‘Tragi- 
comic style, which the superior genius 
of Ariosto improved into a kind of com- 
position of which Greek and Roman po- 
etry has left us no example. ‘This style 
had just came into fashion among the Ita- 
lians when the graver Tasso again under- 
took to treat of love in a more serious man- 
ner. From this period the character of 
poetry both ludicrous and serious, while 
modern literature went on improving it- 
self in Europe, was modified by the sen- 
timent of love more than by any other 
feeling. When dramatic representations 
were attempted, tragedy made little pro- 
gress, till love played a principal part in 
it. 

The modern novel was the last off- 
spring of the romantic love: a kind of 
composition which has no resemblance to 
the old romance. The picture of real 





life EE more or aa dead i in oe no- 
vel, but it was still love, either in a ludi- 
crous, or, as was more usual, in a serious 
moral form, that ruled the'whole interest 
of the story in a way that would have ep- 
peared strange to Greek taste. Thus a 
total revolution in taste was effected by 
the chivalric poetry——and it continues to 
the present day, notwithstanding the re- 
of ancient literature, and probably it 
will continue for ever. 

It is not likely that our descendants 
will ever turn back to the worship of the 
Olympian deitics, and it is equally impos- 
sible that the present prevailing taste will 
ever lay aside the ennobling idea of chaste 
love—unless our over refined civilization 
should be converted into a new barba- 
risin. 

With this elevated idea of love a new 
light has arisen among modern poets— 
particularly the French, English and 
German. - 

The union of poetic power with a 
more exact knowledge of human mind 
could not exist sooner ; the heart of man, 
in its most interesting affections, could 
not become the great theme for poets, 
till the moral exhibition of feeling, which 
itself is a kind of poetry, was made a 
reflexion of the other human sentiments. 

All the passions in the, most limited 
sense of the word, with the exception of 
love, are but a stubborn material for fan- 
cy towork on. ‘They must be poetically 
remodelled, that the interest we take in 
their portraiture may not be shocked by 
their repulsive form. 

Love is in its very nature poetry, and 
it is only necessary to seize and to em- 
bellish its pleasing illusions ; nature, her- 
self a poetess, will furnish her favorite 
with language. 

To avoid exhausting his subject, the 
poet mnst engage the attention with the 
must tender feelings and the most refined 
pictures of that interesting passion, and in 
general with those situations which arise, 
sometimes out of the collisions, and 
sometimes out of the harmony of the 
sensual and moral parts of love—such an 
analysis of the heart scarcely entered in- 








to the poetry of the ancients. It is true 
that in the origin of modern poetry such 
a knowledge of the human heart could 
not be expected. 
the Troubadours, and of their imitators 
the German minnesingers, was not yet 
sufficiently matured. ‘Their songs ne- 
cessarily soon degenerated into a tedious 
uniformity. -—Eveu Petrarch’s classical 
embellishment of the provincial poetry is 
so defective in variety of moral interest, 
that he himself had reaped all the harvest, 
and he left to his imitators of the 15th 
century but a sorry gleaning, which 
however supplied them for a considera- 
ble period. ‘The Italians, as well as the 
Spaniards, made no great advance and 
improvements in this kind of poetry, 
though the path had alyeady been opencd 
tothem. ‘I'he contest between love and 
reason, the favorite theme of Bosean, the 
Petrarch ef the Spaniards, generally be- 
came a fantastic pedantry. But in En- 
gland and in France the new material 
was more successiully handled. 
Shakespear, whose peculiar talents dis- 
tinguished him from all his contempore- 


ries, unaided by scholastic studies, gui | 


ded only by his piercing eye and his deep 
feeling to the complete analysis of every 
passion, brought love on the stage, in all 
its most refined sophistry and the most 
attractive charms of innocence—Unac- 
quainted with Shakespear’s merits, Cor- 
neille, and after him Racine in France, 
took the surest means of establishing 


among their contemporaries a taste for he- | 


roic tragedy, in the most delicate deline- 
ations of the harmony or the collision of 
knightly love and chivalric honor. 

Now the path wasopened. With the 
extended improvement of the under- 
standing were also introduced moral in- 
vestigations which in the ancient world 
the philosophers had scarcely consider- 
ed, and these became a part of poetry. 
Poetry continually approached nearer to 
the Socratic philosophy of life, till at last 
Itseemed as if moral instruction and ro- 
mantic amusement were the same thing, 
and as if one could do no greater service 


fo practical truth than to clothe it in the | 


garb of romance. 


The understanding of 
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Enthusiastic and moral love in our 
poetry and romance up to the present 
time, in its Connection with religious feel- 
ing, has never disowned its original rela- 
tionship with chivalric poetry. How in- 
comprehensible would modern taste in 
this respect also appear to an ancient 
Greek ! and yet distinguished moralists 
have remarked that in the natural enthu- 
siasm of love there is a religious feeling. 
It was therefore only necessary that the 
correct mode of loving should harmonize 
with correct religious feelings; and thus 
poeuc faney could create something 
new from these mysterious affections of 
the heart. 





The chrisuan religion requires purity 
of morals. When it was transformed 
| into a set of monkish rules, chastity was 
even elevated to the rank of the cardinal 
virtues, on which heaven looked with 
most approbation. Before the youth and 
the maid were capable of making a choice 
between a life of spiritual devotion or 
| wordly occupations, they had been made 
‘monks or nuns by education. Monastic 
| hnages, and not the poetic descriptions of 
| Venus’s worship in the mystic groves of 
| Paphos, filled the youthful soul. Thus the 
| religion of that period made a kind of alli- 
| ance withthe ancient Germanic sentiment, 
| to adorn the phenomenon of chivalric love 
|in various colors, conferring upon it an 
appearance of sanctity and honor. Dan- 
te’s love of his Beatrice was a completely 
i christian feeling, though he often invokes 
by name the antient god of love, and de- 
scribes at full length his tyrannical mas- 
ter. Petrarch too—particularly in his 
sonnets and canzonis which he wrote af- 
ter the death of his Laura, reminds us 
more frequently of the Pagan deity than 
of the christian heaven. In his ‘Trionfi 
he even thought it his duty to make 
chastity triumph over Jove. This taste 
for christian religious love was soon lost 
in Italy ; in Spain it continued longer ; in 
France it never found a_ reception. 
Their mythological images banished chris- 
tian feelings from poetry which was call- 





ed profzae, and left to religion the sole 
but pitiful sway in sacred odes and spirit- 
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ual songs. English taste also separated 
the sacred from the profane, and gave it- 
self very little trouble about the former. 

It was only in Germany that there ap- 
peared a readiness, whenever opportunity 
should present itself, to reunite in one 
feeling, love and christianity ; as was the 
case when the muse of Klopstock recei- 
ved the public applause. That which has 
distinguished the German sentiment prin- 
cipally from that of other nations is this 
very poetic harmony of religion and love. 

3. One of the most distinguished cha- 
racteristics of modern poetry is a more 
or less striking tincture of true or false 
learning. 

The arts and sciences, wherever they 
have been well understood, have always, by 
their united powers, advanced the im- 
provement of man, and they have always 
had a mutual relationship. But when 
the arts, especially the art of poetry, follow- 
ed the guidance of the sci nces, and at- 
tempted to make a display by a stock of 
learning, they then deprived themselves of 
that merit, which u.aided they might 
have possessed. 

Most poets of ancient and modern 
times have been among the learned of 
their age. But learning can never make 
a poet, and he will certainly miss his ob- 
ject, if he employ his knowledge poeti- 
cally in any other way than in making 
the knowledge of others his own from 
the conscious feelings of a superior mind, 
and in elevating thereby the picturesque 
interest of his images. If he confound 
this interest with that which belongs to 
the sciences, if he consider knowledge as 
an esthetical idea and instruction—~as that 
peculiar kind of mental improvement by 
which the poet exercises an influence on 
mankind, he thereby confuses his own 
and the public’s conception, and labors 
against the laws of nature and those of 
the human mind. 

Fortunately, the first poets, with whom 
the history of modern poetry commences, 
were not learned men. The Trouba- 
dours, like the Greek rhapsodists, ac- 
commodated themselves to the state of 
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—————————— 
The circle of ideas of their contempo- 
raries they made their own, and in such 
a confined sphere, they could not exercise 
as much invention as in the wider fields 
of Grecian mythology. 

The 'Troubadours were protected by 
their ignorance against the allurements of 
a kind of learning which was concealed 
in the cloister ; and that learning was even 
worse than ignorance. As soon as Bo 
nius aspired to a higher flight than could 
be found in the eternal monotony of the 
provencial effusions, it came in collision 
with the learning of the time. How dif- 
ferent was it in Greece, when a classic 
poetry began to be formed there. There 
was no learning when Homer sung, and 
no scholastic criticism. Poetic art in 
Greece continued true to nature, till it 
had attainedt he highest possible eminence. 

Taste unfettered, and yet correct, ope- 
rated only as a feeling. 

To criticism, which came after, no- 
thing remained but to follow historically 
the tracks of taste, which had not requi- 
ed its guidance. 

The acute Aristotle, in his treatises, 
was satisfied with deriving his rules of 
art from the best models. But modern 
poetry developed itself with difficulty un- 
der the weight of the more ancient learn- 
ing. It bears even at the present day in 
most of our best works the marks of this 
learning, and still smells of the lamp, 
though it may be but a little. 

With the downfall of Greek and Ro- 
man civilization mankind were very far 
from returning to the ancient simplicity. 
Even in the darkest times, in the 9h. 
and 10th. centuries, there were libraries, 
chronicles, breviaries and legends, were 
then written. 

The writings of the ancient heathens 
were always preserved in some corner, 
though they might not be read. The dig- 
nitaries of the christian church were ol 
necessity bound to have a certain kind ol 
learning for the expositions of their holy 
writings. A theology, the dogmas ol 
which were founded on the subtile ab- 
stractions of the ancient fathers, formed 





the times. 





together with the rudeness of manners, 








and the general ignorance, a monstrous 
and inconsistent mass. ‘The first rays of 
the new dawn, which the revived study 
of the ancient writers diffused, unfortu- 
nately did not come from the quarter 
which was best adapted to illuminate the 
general understanding at that time. 
Aristotle was the first of the ancient 
Greek writers that was drawn from the 
obscurity of monastic libraries. The 
most abstruse speculations were associa- 
ted with the greatest bigotry, and with 
its aid established the scholastic science, 
thatcaricature of true philosophy. Scho- 
lastic and learned were then synonymous 
terms. The mind was  scholastically 
perverted, before it could estimate its 
own powers. From the time of Dante to 
Ariosto the poets could not be convinced 
that true poetry and scholastic specula- 
tions were incompatible. Even when 
like Petrarch they sung a kind of love 
which is never mentioned in Aristotle 
they could not refrain from passing a 
compliment to that great philosopher by 
some learned allusion. In the com- 
mencement of the 16th century taste and 
common sense drove scholastic Jearning 
back into the cloisters and colleges that 
gave it birth, where it maintained itself 
for sometime longer. But the learned 
education of the poets, when it ceased to 
be scholastic, still gave to their poetry 
the character of pedantry. As the foun- 
dation of all knowledge the boy first 
learned a dead language. Though Latin 
was in Italy, Spain and France, the imme- 
diate parent of the spoken languages, yet 
it was not capable of being adapted to 
the altered mode of thinking. It had 
become though not a foreign language 
yet a stranger to the feelings and habits. 
Who ever learned it was obliged* to try 
by long labor to comprehend its genius. 

The student could only comprehend 
its character by long and painful labour. 
The Greek was soon added to the Latin, 
and became the next step to a doctor’s 
degree, and the heights of Pannassus. 
The more a youthful mind was filled with 
a feeling for the beautiful, the more strong- 
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ly was he compelled to devote himself to 
the poets of Greece and Rome.—How 
then could a poet, who had received 
this learned education, when he strove 
to exert his native powers, forget his 
familiarity with the writings of antiquity. 
In the most natural pictures that his ima- 
gination could form, the colors of a fo- 
reign taste were always blended. A 
poet who had carefully studied the an- 
cient languages could never renounce, 
in the exercise of his inventive powers, 
the conceptions of the Greek and Roman 
writers, which are entirely different from 
those of the moderns. 

‘The more obviously that learned asso- 
ciations were mingled with the natural po- 
etic feeling, the more varied and incon- 
gruous was the compound. ‘The Gre- 
cian gods, with love at their head, there- 
fore still figured in modern poetry ; but 
the sacred poetry was distinguished from 
profane. However indigenous or new, 
the poet’s subject might be, there was no 
hesitation about forcing into it a portion 
of the ancient mythology, and even men 
of talent frequently discovered a particu- 
lar kind of beauty in this odd intermix- 
ture: in Italy, Spain and France, this 
fashion has continued to the present day. 
Poetry there must have a classic air if it 
is intended to please. 

The poet, who sings of his love, must 
at least ennoble his beloved with the name 
of a Grecian shepherdess—a domestic 
or homely name would violate all the eti- 
quette of Parnassus in those countries— 
The taste of Germany offends against this 
etiquette. It certainly does not meet with 
approbation in those countries where their 
progress in good taste is not yet apprecia- 
ted nor acknowledged. In the whole histo- 
ry of modern poetry the sway of criticism 
cannot be overlooked, and the necessity 
of it cannot be doubted. It was neces- 
sary for criticism to extricate the muses 
from the fetters of learning which they 
could never have knocked off wiihout its 
aid. But how long was it before criti- 
cism understood its own object! Aristo- 
tle was the lawgiver among poets, as well 
as among philosophers and Theologians— 
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as if his t uncommon genius, er as an 
independent thinker ‘perhaps has never 
been surpassed, had been selected by fate 
to be the author of mischief, and to cloud 
the human mind which it was his object 
to enlighten, his valuable treatise on po 
etry cramped poetic genius and corrupt- 
ed taste, whilst his logic and metaphysics 
prolonged the unfortunate lethargy of all 
true knowledge. People did not consider 
that before men could under stand Aris- 
totle’s rules, the genuine beauties of the 
ancients poets ought to ve studied in the 
originals, which Aristotle always had 

view. The very words of the treatise on 
poetry were held sacred ; and his obser- 
vations were commented on and were 
protected, as if they were a part of the 
Corpus Juris. No one considered that 
Aristotle, if he were to appear again, 
would write quite a different kind of trea- 
tise on the poeiry of modern nations. 
This strange misunderstanding of the old 
philosophers is no where more apparent 
than in the history of French poeuy.— 
With the other nations of Europe also 
Aristotle’s poeticks, in various degrees, 
have guided the taste of most poets— 
His doctrines were transferred into mod- 
ern criticism as fundamente! laws—All 
writers of essays or poetry and eloquence 
referred to Aristotle either by particular 
quotations or by tacitly adopting lis opin- 
ions. And what modern poet, in his 
school days at least, as not been favored 
with a little of the Aristotelian criticism 
at the second or third hand ?—Even at 
last, when a revolution broke out against 
the ancient father of criticism, the prac- 
tice of the rebellious poets and snarlers 
against Aristotle proved that his dominion 
was not yet weakened ; for still guided by 
his precepts, they struggled against him 
according to his own rules, and at- 
tempted to confute their master by their 
own monstrous productions. It is one 


consequence of the learned education of 


most modern poets, and tlhieir devotion to 
classical criticism, that they have them- 
selves added criticisims, elucidations and 
remarks in prose to their own poctical 
compositions. 
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In Groene. the poets wrote no > prose 
at all, and men of ability who aspired to 
be writers of prose, ceased to make 
verses at an early age. Ia this also the 
natural permanency “of taste, ruled the 
Greeks like an irresistible instinct.—If 
Sophocles and Euripides were to hear 
the critical prefaces and annotations, 
which Corneille and Racine wrote {or 
their own Tragedies ; or of Alczus could 
see a copy of Hagedorn’s poems with the 
party-colored quotations out of half a do- 
zen languages,—what would they think 
of it? Such an encroachment of a poet 
on the privileges of the public would have 
excited ridicule in Greece—But modern 
gerius was not allowed in some degree 
to take this liberty—the poet was indebted 
to his contemporaries, less than to his 
own reading. He had the privilege of 
relying principally on his books and his 
knowledge, to enable him to contend 
with the critics, who in modern literature 
have assumed the right of supreme judg- 
ment. ‘Together with them the poets 
have often governed public opinion, 
though perhaps a dignified silence would 
in this case have been more prudent. 
| Modern poetry and works in prose per- 
haps may not “equal those of the Greeks 
in truth, nature, ease, classical polish, and 
real beauty in their details, but in esthe- 
tical effect, in pregnancey of thought, and 
in variety of subject they undoubtedly 
surpass the Grecian models of eloquence 
aud poetry. 





B. 











SUBMARINE CURRENTS. 


The subjoined extract from Le Globe, a 
literary and scientific Journal of Paris, re- 
fers tota subject which has given rise to 


many inquiries. It seems to completely 
settle the question.— 

“ It is wel! known that the Mediterra- 
nean is constanily receiving from the At- 
lantic, by the Straits of Gibraltar, an enor- 
mous quantity of water, which serves, with 
that which runs into it from rivers, to re- 
place what it loses by evaporation. In 
this eternal renovation, evaporation carries 





away only fresh water, while the currents 
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bring only salt water. How is it, therefore 
that the composition of this sea does not 
in the least vary, and that it remains appa- 
rently the same as that of the ocean ? The 
jdea which naturally presents itself is, that 
the excess of salt is constantly carried away 
hy a lower counter-current. 

Ifthis counter-current exists, as it carries 
away only a part of the water which has 
entered, since the other part is lost by evap- 
oration, and as, nevertheless it must carry 
away all the salt, it follows that an equal 
volume of it must contain much more salt 
than the upper current. But, hitherto, no 
sensible difference has heen discovered be- 
tween the superficial and the profound lay- 
ers. On the contrary, their composition 
has appeared to be exactly the same. Dr. 
Marcet, who occupied himself so much in 
investigations of this nature, imagined that 
this absence of agreement between the re- 
sults of observation and those of reasoning 
might be owing to the circumstance of our 
not having yet penetrated to sufficiently 
great depths. He therefore requested Cap- 
tain Smith, employed at that time in hydro- 
graphic labours in the Mediterranean, to 
obtain for him specimens taken at the 
greatest depths to which it was practicable 
toreach. Captain Smith cheerfully exe- 
cuted this commission ; but in the mean 
while Dr. Marcet died, and the specimens 
were dispersed. Dr. Wollaston, however, 
succeeded in obtaining three ofthem. ‘The 
first two did not exhibit in their composi- 
tion any difference from the water of the 
common sea; but the third, taken from a 
greater depth (670 fathoms) contained a 
quantity of salt four times greater than the 
water of the surface. A counter-current 
thus composed, if we suppose it of the same 
depth and the same breadth as the upper 
current need have only a fourth of the 
swiftness of that upper current constantly 
tocarry away an equal quantity of silt, and 
thereby to prevent an increase of saltness. 
The result would be the same, if, the 
swiftness being equal, the inferior current 
had only a fourth of the volume of the su- 
perior.”” * 











THE GERMAN LANGUAGE.—No. 5. 
FOURTH PERIOD (1347 to 1523.) 
(Continued from page 550.) 


; With the death of Frederic 1, 1250, 
“gan a period of confusion and barba- 
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rism, which especially during the inter- 
regnum, as it was called, was marked by 
robberies and murders. The nobility lost 
by degrees their refinement of manners and 
sentiment, and the knights, whose business 
and duty it had been till then to protect 
the weak against the injustice of the strong, 
degenerated into mercenary champions 
and highway rebbers. The poets no long- 
er enjoyed the favor of the great. Some 
were compelled by necessity to assume the 
part of buffoons and jesters to their degen- 
erate masters. ‘The materials for romance 
seemed altogether exhausted ; the most per- 
severing poets established themselves in 
towns, and sang ballads on the daily oc- 
currences of life; and as all the inhabi- 
tants of towns were divided into guilds 
and corporations, the poets also, no longer 
distiuguished by birth and property, but 
mostly poor mechanics, united into guilds, 
called themselves master-singers, as they 
were proud to be called master taylors, 
shoemakers, masons &c. These guilds 
had, like other trades, their statutes, privi- 
leges, fixed meetings and ceremonies. 
They had received a charter from the em- 
peror Charles IV, 1378, with the privilege 
to use a seal of their own. The principal 
places of their mectings were Mentz, Nu- 
remburg, Strassburg, Ulm, Heilbon, Augs- 
burg &e. &e. 

None but the mest important events 
were capable of giving a new impulse to- 
wards civilization and moral improvement 
to the nation, now again sunk deep into 
ignorance and superstition, and of exerting 
a salutary influence on the language and 
literature of the country. Such events 
came fortunately to pass towards the end 
of the fourteenth and throughout the fif- 
teenth century. 

While the nobility declined in respec- 
tability, merit and importance, the inhabi- 
tants of cities, became opulent and power- 
ful by industry and commerce; and even, 
in some measure, enlightened and refined. 
Several universities had been established 
where the Greek and Latin classics were 
studied with assiduity and zeal. Moreo- 
ver the invention of printing in 1436, and 
that of making paper from rags in the be- 
ginning of the fifteenth cen‘u y; the con- 
quest of Constantinople by the Turks, 
(1453) which obliged many learned Greeks 
to emigrate into Italy from whence the stu- 
dy of the Greek language spread all over 




















Germany ; ; the ashlee: a newspa- 
pers in 1448 ; the discovery of America in 
1492; the introduction of posts into Ger- 
many. 1516; the reformation of Luther 
1517; all these important events must ne- 
cessarily have had the most salutary infle- 
ence on the improvement of the language 
and literature of Germany. 

Although the boldness, strength, and 
harmony of the former period had vanish- 
ed from the language, yet it had gained in 
extent and flexibility, and therefore became 
more fit for prose writing. In this period 
the emperors were chosen from various fa- 
milies, and the imperial court was fixed 
sometimes in one place and sometimes in 
another. No particular dialect can be 
mentioned as predominant, but books were 
written in all the different dialects of Ger- 
many. 

The transition from the minne-singers 
to the master-singers was made by fables, 
and satiric moral poems, and the first who 
in this respect must be mentioned is Hugh 
von Trimberg, who flourished towards the 
end of the thirteenth and the beginning of 
the fourteenth century, and who has left 
two poems under the title of Sammler 
(Gatherer) and the Renner (Runner.) ‘To- 
wards the end of the fourteenth century 
there flourished a German poet called 
Boner who distinguished himself by com- 
posing fables in the manner of Esop: he 
was followed, it is true, almost a century 
after, by several satirical writers, who in- 
veighed with more or less vehemence 
against the corruption of their age. The 
first and most excellent of these satirists is 
Nicolas Bouman, the author of the poem 
entitled Reineke Fox. For it is well 
known now that Henry von Alkmar, men- 
tioned in the title page as the author of the 
work, has never existed, and that Nicolas 
Bouman, who lived for a while at the 
court of Magnus, Duke of Juliers, and died 
in 1526, being then secretary to the Duke 
of Mecklenburg and professor of law at 
the University of Rostock, wrote it in order 
to revenge himself by exposing anc ridi- 
culing tie intrigues and cabals of the «> srt 
of Juliers, for the wrong he had there suf- 
ered. The dialect he chose for the pure 
pose was that of Juliers, which is c. en now 
in use there among the common people. 
The whole poem is a lively picture of the 
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~ lgeidied he a, atin Seen, and he 
prepares with his own hands his ruin and 
that of his country. No poem has scarce. 
ly ever been so favorably received as this, 
For centuries it was the favorite both of 
the people and their rulers. It was justly 
considered as an inexhaustible mine of 
maxims of morality and government. To 
these also the works of Sebastin Brandt 
born at Strasbing in 1458 and died jn 
1 520—especially his Ship of Fools, printed 
for the first time at Strasburg 1494 and af- 
terwards several times reprinted and trans- 
lated into almost every language of Europe 
—should be added Thomas Murner, born 
1475 at Strasburg wrote also, a number of 
satirical poems, which Lessing says— 
“ whoever wishes to know the manners of 
those times in Germany, or to study the 
German language in all its extent must 
read with assiduity.”” Veit Weber, and 
Conrad Swinfurth were poets of the same 
period, the former succeeded in writing 
war songs, the latter in church hymns : 
ballads and chivalric romances that date 
from that period are numerous, and some 
of them excellent. In the middle of the 
fifteenth century Hans Rosenblut tried 
his hand on dramatic poetry and wrote 
six plays, called Fastnachtspiele (Carnival 
plays) of which that called the Turk’s 
Carnival play is the best. 

To these however, those by Schernbuck 
are far superior. 

Theuerdank,a heroic poem (by Melchi- 
or Pfinzing born 1481 at Nuremburg, di- 
ed 1535 at Mainz) which celebrates the 
high deeds of Maximilian I. Emperor of 
Germany ought not here to be passed over 
in silence. 

Other excellent authors of this period 
may be mentioned, such as Windok, John 

Rothe a monk ; Taule, who wrote sermons 
Albr: cht von Ybe—the Montaigne of Ger- 
many; Fingald, Henry von Wordlingen, and 
the Nun Ebrier (two musical “writers) 
Henry Ste:aheil and Nicholas von Wyle 
who bot!: translated ancient Roman at- 
thors into German. Theodore von Plenig 
and Jacob Poyscharius occupies (et 
selves also with translations. ‘Phe iornrt 
translated Sallust, and the Jotter 5 
nius. These however were surpassec |} 
Reuchlin (1454—1529) with whom be- 
gan the period of a more logicial investi- 





court of a king who suffers himself to be 


gation of language. How much the bene 
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ficent reign of Maximilian I. contributed 
towards the higher cultivation of the Ger- 
man language will be easily conceived when 
we consider that this emperor, who by his 
measures checked the disorders of the no- 
bles in Germany, Was conversant not on.¥ 
with the ancient, but also with most of 
the modcrn languages, a zealous promoter 
of the sciences, and especially a friend to 
to German literature. He not merely 
encouraged the minds of his time to 
works of taste, but took part himself in li- 
terary labours. He wrote several essays 
in German to which especially beiong the 
Weiskunig (Wise King) a narrative of his 
own life and that of his father Frederick 
NIN. 

Maximilians’s liberal character in a great 
measure prepared the way for the subse- 
quent reformation in religion and manners 
in Germany. 


B 








GYMNASIA, ANTIENT AND MO- 
DERN. 
‘* By arts like these, 
“ Laconia nurs’d of old her hardy sons ; 
“ And Rome’s unconquer’d legions urg’d their way, 
“ Unhurt, through every toil in every clime.”’ 
ARMSTRONG. 


The revival, in some important particu- 
lars, of the antient system of Gymnasia 
may render a brief account of their history 
interesting. 

In Greece and Rome the Gymnasium 

was a public building, where those, who 
were desirous of instructing themselves in 
various kinds of exercise, could find the 
necessary facilities. 'The word was thus 
appropriated from the Greek yuyveg naked, 
because the clothes of the Athletes were 
cast off, in order that they might practise 
with the more freedom ; the Gymnasium 
was likewise called pal stra because wrest- 
ling was performed there, and sometimes 
by the Romans therma, because the baths 
occupied a principal portion of the build- 
ing. 
_Plans of these buildings are given by 
Vitravius, which have been copied into the 
voluminous work of Mercurialis—de JArte 
Gymnastica?? and into the Archeologia 
Greca of Archbishop Potter. 

In those extensive edifices, there were 
twelve great divisions. 1. the outer porti- 
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| coes where the Philosophers, Rhetoriciansy 
| Mathematicians, Physicians and other sa- 
| vans delivered public lectures and disputed 
/orread their works. In these porticoes 
| were scvers! side buildings furnished with 
' seats, aud adapted for study or disconrse. 
2. The Rojan or Ephebeum, the place 
where the Ephebi or youths exercised early 
in the morning in private, without specta- 
tors. 3. Kopixgioy or coryceum, avoduripiov, 
apodyterium or the undressing room—yvp- 
vacryo1ov—for bathing or taking exercise. 4. 
the EAaoSetiv, ans FT 7o1ov OF unctuarium 
where they were anointed before or after 
bathing, wrestling, &e. 5. The Kowgnpiov 
or xovictpa, conisterium, the place where 
the dust, with which they sprinkled those, 
that had been anointed, was kept. This dust 
or sand was used todry up the oil or sweat. 
6. The Hareairpa, palestra pronerly so 
called, where wrestling, boxing, and other 
exercises were practised. 7. The Zooupi- 
snpiov spherioterium or tennis-court a place 
appointed for various sorts of exercise but 
chiefly for the ball. 8. Large unpaved 
alleys between the porticoes, and the walls 
surrounding the building, for the perform- 
ance of exercises, not practised in other 
parts of the Gymnasium. 9. Zucra, Xysti or 
porticoes, under which the atheletes exer- 
cised in winter and bad weather ; there 
were also Zuca, Xysta sometimes called T¢- 
prpousdcc, peridromides, walk open at the 
top and designed for exercises or recreation 
in surnmer and fine weather: some of these 
were open—others planted with trees. 
10. The baths consisting of several differ- 
ent apartments. 11. The siadium, a large 
space, of a semicircular form, covered with 
sand, and, for the better convenience of 
spectators, who flocked thither to view the 
exercises, built with steps one above the 
other, that the higher ranks might look 
over the heads of those placed below them. 
12. The Vpopucrsiov, grammateion, where 
the althletic archives were preserved. 

The Greeks seem to have been the first 
who had Gymnasia and amongst these the 
Lacedemonians: they, subsequently, how- 
ever were common at Athens and other 
parts of Greece and were adopted and im- 
proved by the Romans. 

The three chief Gymnasia at Athens 
were the Avxéiov, Lyceum, Axadnusc, Aca- 
demia and Kuvogapy<c, Kynosarges. Inthe 











first, which was dedicated to Apollo, as 
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its name imports, Aristotle taught philoso- | 
phy. | 

In the second Plato, lectured, and inthe | 
third, Antisthenes instituted the philoso- | 
phical sect the kynies or cynics so called | 
probably from the name of the place. | 

For the administration of the Gymnasia 
there were several officers 1. The Gymnasi- 
archa who had the superintendence : he re- 
gulated the whole police; had jurisdiction 
over the athletes and all the young people | 
who took exercise there; dispensed rewards 
and punishments, and had great power 
given to inflict the latter, although he was 
net ranked by the Greeks amongst their 
magistrates. He had two officers under 
him who assisted in the government of the 
Gymnasium, the Xystarcha and Gymnaste. | 

2. The Xystarcha presided over the Xysti 
and stadium. Tis authority extended only 
over those parts of the edifice where the 
athletes practised. 

3. The Gymnasta or master of the ex- 
ercises who knew their different charac- 
ters and adapted them to the age and 
appearance of the athlete. 4. The Pa- | 
dotriba, whose business it was to teach the 
exercises mechanically, without under- 
standing their advantages as regarded sulu- 
brity—and under these officers were a num- 
ber of others whose names suflictently 
designated their functions. 

In early times of civilization muscular 
energy commanded respect and attracted | 
It was the safeguard of families | 


homage. 
and the protection of nations, and hence | 
it was a matter of policy to encourage cor- | 
poreal vigour. | 

The importance of the possession of 
muscular energy is elucidated in the wri- 
tings of Homer. They, who were small 
in stature and delicate in frame, were 
looked upon as useless to the state and | 
contemned. “en of robust frame and of 
lofty stature, on the contrary, did honor to 
their country and were called to the most 
elevated employments. All the Homeric 
heroes wear arms of immense magnitude 
and the size of their limbs is depicted as 
an attribute denoting nobility or titles 
which should recommend the possession 
to the admiration of posterity. 

Hence we can understand why, in an- 
tient times, there should be institutions to 
favor the development cf the system of 
voluntary muscles and to commnicate to 
it all the energy and suppleness which it 
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is capable of acquiring. These institutions 
were raised at the cost of the nation and 
consisted as we have seen, of Spacious 
apartments and extensive ceurts inviting 
to all sorts of games and combats, with 
rules for the mode of conducting those ex. 


' ercises and oflicers capable of appreciating 
' the difference between them or of giving 
g 


lessons to the youths under public admin- 
istration. 

In modern times, the invention of gun- 
powder having altered the method of car- 
rying on war, and given to agility that su. 
periority which strength communicated jn 


| personal combats, the art of developing the 


muscular energy has been too much aban- 
doned by rulers and by the people and the 
antient zymnastic establishments were, until 
of late, totally neglected and almost forgot- 


' ten. 


At all times, however, observing indivi- 
duals had noticed that many young people 


| originally weak and of delicate habits, be- 


came gradually stronger and more robust 
during their exercises in the gymnasium. 
*hysicians remarked, that not only the 
muscles of the extremities but of all the or 


| - 
gans acquired more energy and that the 


whole animal system exhibited signs of 
acquired vigour. They frequently wit- 
nessed the cure of indispositions, even when 
of an organic nature, by the motion and 
succussion which games occasioned in the 
whole frame, and saw that the period of 
of convalesence was diminished, and the 


| strength sooner regeined in many cases 


when the sick took part in some of the ex- 
ercises ofthe Gymnasium. 

These observations which were repeat- 
edly made were not entirely lost. Gymnas- 
tic exercises were admitted amongst the 
modes of preventing and curing disease 
and hence arose the department of medical 
gymnastics—the chief portion of the an- 
tient art which has survived to the present 
time. 

The exercises, which this comprised of 
old, were walking in covered and open al- 
leys. quoits, tennis, football, throwing the 
javelin. arching, wrestling, leaping, dancing, 
running, vaulting &c. 

With the incursion of the Germanic na- 
tions or the great valkerwanderung, 3% 
the Germans term it, the Gymnastic instl- 
tutions at Rome were abandoned, as well 
as during the whole of the middle ages 
unless we consider the exercises of the 
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 caamiaan as : of this sheomaiels ai heir 
first resuscitation in Europe occurred at 
Schnefental in Saxony, in the year 1786 
in the institution of a Mr. Salzman, under 


the instruction of a man of the name of 


Gutsmath or Gultsmuths. From. this 
period Gymnasia appeared in Sweden, 
Prussia, Denmark, Germany and Switzer- 
Jand and especially in Germany ; ; in the 
last under the excellent direction of Fred- 
erick Ludwig Jahn who established his 
Gymnasium in 1811. 

About the year 1817, M. Amoros form- 
ed a Gymnasium at Paris and in 1524, 
the first institution of this kind was com- 
menced in London by Voelker, previously 
an instructor in Switzerland—and,. about 
the same time, Captain Clias, a 
gentleman, erected an establisiment for 
the education of soldiers’ orphans under 
the auspices of the late Duke of York and 
of the Duke of Wellington. 

Lastly—in the year 1825, Dr. Beck, a 
German gentleman and a al of Jahn, 
erected the first Gymnasium in this coun- 
try in the academy at Northampton, Mas- 
sachusetts, and since that period they have 
been introduced into other places of this 
continent. 

In our own university it has ever been 
intended, that the students should have an 
opportunity afforded them for Gymnastic 
exercises ; and, accordingly, a Gymnasiuin 
has been partly erected but circumstances, 
which have prevented many useful parts of 
the original scheme from being accom- 
plished, have acted as obstacles to this in- 
tention also. 

Not long ago, a project appeared in the 
Virginia journals—to which every philan- 
thropist must have wished success, provided 
it were prosecuted with the necessary vigor 
and ability, to institute an establishment of 
the kind in this very neighbourhood, and 
although we have heard nothing of it re- 
cently we hope the scheme has not been 
abandoned. 

The Gymnasium originally, as we have 
seen, signified a place of exercise but it was 
gencrally associated with establishments for 
mstruction in the various departments of 
science and art; and subsequently it be- 
came employ ed, even amongst the antients, 
synonimously with a school or seminary. 
This meaning it still retains and the term 
‘Stoo often used in this signification ad 


Swiss 
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captandum, no gy mnastic exercises “being 
really taught. 

In the projected Gymnasium in this 
neighbourhood, we were glad to see, that 
it was intended to take, as a model, those of 
antiquity and to combine instruction in the 
different branches of learning, with appro- 
priate gymnastic exercises, and it is to be 
hoped that if the establishment is prosecu- 
ted these will form even a more prominent 
part of the undertaking than they have 
been made to assume in the advertisement 
to which reference has been made. 

The two great departments of Gymnas- 
tics at the present day are the medical and 
military ; of the advantages of the latter it 
is unnecessary to treat, every one is aware 
of the importance of inuring the soldier to 
active service, and aclive service is another 
term for military gymnastics. 

Medical Gymnastics is a branch of what 
has been technically termed Hygiene or 
the art of preserving health; and to this 
class properly belong ali those exercises 
which have been employed in Gymna- 
sia. For with whatever view introduced, 
such has been one of their important bear- 
ings. 

Dr. Lieber, who has published the most 
recent article on the subject of Gymnastics 
generally, in the 5th number of the Ame- 
rican Quarterly Review, and who seems 
to be an enthusiast in the cause, but an 
intelligent one, has recommended that ev- 
ery town should appropriate a piece of 
ground for a gymnasium, large enough to 
admit all the necessary apparatus, with 
room for the performance of gymnastic 
games and forrunning. A teacher should 
be appointed with a fixed salary, and one 
or two assistants, as the number of the pu- 
pils may require, who are best taken from 
the class of soldiers. These two or three 
can direct the exercises of a great number 
of boys—a thousand even—as most of the 
immediate instruction is given by mo- 
nitors chosen from among the pupils. 
Here the boys of the town should receive 
instruction on the two afternoons in the 
week when they are released from school ; 
except at those seasons when excessive 
cold or heat makes it expedient to discon- 
tinue the exercises. During the hot months 
swimming should be tavght. When the 
gymnasium Is not occupied by the boys it 
should be open for adults, who have learnt 





the exercises when young or are desirous 
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oF taking private lessons &e. &e. Dr. Lie- 
ber properly adds “we know that our 


: 


| 


10. What is the length of an oTgan-pipe, ies 
at one end, of which the lowest or fundamental 


young gentlemen are not much inclined, ; tone corresponds to 32 pulsations in a second? 


at present, to mingle in athletic exercises | 


but their ideas may change.” 

The truth is, that this is the great stum- 
bling block in the way of every public 
gymnasium ; unless it were limited to such 
games as carry a powerful incentive along 
with them, as archery, crickets, quoits, 
tennis &c., and these, or some of them 
will, even now, be found practised in every 
village, but it demands the exertion of 
scholastic authority to enforce such exer- 
cises as those on the horizontal and parallel 
bars, climbing, throwing, dragging, pushing, 
lifting, carrying &c. where the feat is per- 
formed for the feat’s sake and consequently 
becomes excessively irksome when daily 


enforced. 
8B 
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PUBLIC EXAMINATION. 
(Continued from page 640.) 





SCHOOL OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

1. Find, by geometrical construction, the cen- 
tre of gravity, first, of a triangle ; second, of a 
trapezium ; third, of any polygon whatever. 

2° How can you find the common centre of 
gravity of any number of bodies ? 

3. Mention the requisites of a perfect balance. 
How may the weight of a body be correctly 
found, when the arms of the balance are not 
equal ? 

4. How far will a body fall from rest, in five 
seconds? What will be the velocity, at the end of 
this time ? How far must the body fall, to ac- 
quire double this velocity ? 

5. Compare the spaces over which a body will 
descend vertically, and along a given inclined 
plane, in the same time. 

6. Describe the methods by which the length 
of the simple pendulum vibrating seconds, may 
be ascertained. Whatisthislengti? How long 
must a pendulum be, to make two vibrations in 
three seconds ? 

7. Describe the several experiments by which 
it has been shown that liquids are compressible. 

8. Under what circumstances will a body, 
floating in a liquid, be in equilibrium ? 

9. How can you estimate the quantity of wa- 
ter that will be discharged from a vessel, ina 
given time, from a given orifice, and under a 


given head ? 














TONNAGE Ov THE UNITED STATES. 

Tasce of the whole tonnage of the Uni- 
ted States, registered, enrolled, and licensed 
from 1815 to 1828. Deducting from this 
amount that part of the licensed tonnage 
which comprehends vessels of 15 tons and 
under, (not amounting to a fortieth part, 
or 40,000 tons.) the remainder corresponds 
to the registered tonnage of Great Britain. 
By this table there appears to have been a 
steady increase in our tonnage for the last 
twelve years. 


YEARS. TONS AND 95THs, 


1815 J, . « :1,868,127,78 
1816. - 1,372,218,53 
1817... . . -1,899,911,41 
18... 1,225,184,20 
1819 . « . 1,260,751.61 
18920... 1,280,166,24 
1821 < + .  1,298.958,70 
1822. , 1,324,699,17 
1823. ; .  1,336,565,68 
1824. . . 1,389,163,02 
1825 ; oe 142985911577 











1826. F . 1,534,190,83 
1827 ; ; .  1,620,607,78 
me. « +» 1,741,391,87 

ERRATA, 


In the preceding number. 

Page 655, for Great Britain was not able 
to supply, read was now able &c. 

Page 656, for one ton being required for 
three waggons, read one ton of iron being 
required &c. 
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Those gentlemen who have encouraged 
the Museum by subscribing to it are ear- 
nestly requested to remit the amount of the 
year’s subscription by mail to Mr. Wittiam 
Werrensaker, the agent, at the Univer- 
sity. 
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